INTRODUCTION                                ix
the intensive scientific study of rubber has begun, and, as will
appear in the present volume, has already produced a not incon-
siderable amount of valuable knowledge. The larger part of
the most recent study, in so far as it has received publication,
relates to the preparation of the raw rubber on the plantation.
The circumstance that the supply of raw rubber is now chiefly
derived from plantations, where its preparation can be carried
out under technical control, instead of, as formerly, being entirely
derived from almost inaccessible forests, where no control was
exercised over its preparation,1 most certainly opens up new
possibilities for the rubber industry as a whole. Their realiza-
tion in full depends upon the development of cooperation between
the producing end and the manufacturing end of the industry.
, The recent study of exact methods of testing rubber "bears an
essential relation to the study of the preparation of plantation
rubber, and, in the aspects considered in the chapters on the
Evaluation of Raw Rubber in Part II of the present volume,
has been developed largely by workers connected with the
plantation industry.
In Part II of this volume is also given an account of investiga-
tions made by physicists into the physical properties of rubber.
These investigations, although for a large part comparatively
remote in date and without immediate practical bearing, have
been described in considerable detail, because of their frequent
suggestiveness, and of the circumstance that hitherto they have
been almost entirely overlooked by rubber technologists. The
(generally excusable) failure in these investigations to appreciate
how wide is the variety of mixtures which may be described as
" rubber," and how greatly the physical properties of " rubber"
are susceptible of variation as a result of variation in the char-
acter of tke mixtures used and in the conditions of vulcanization
(most of the investigators describe their material merely as
"rubber"), detracts a little from the direct value of these
investigations, but hardly from their suggestiveness. It would
seem desirable that some at least of the studies which have
been made by physicists on the properties of rubber should be
extended over a wider range of physical effects, and with refer-
ence to systematic variations in the character of the rubber
1 The fact is not overlooked that possibly the circumstance that wild
rubber is prepared by natives on traditional lines may confer upon some
sorts a greater uniformity than marks the plantation sort. But any
advantage that -wild rubber possess on this account need not "be and is
not likely to be permanent,